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I  Will  H.  Bryant 
Music  Gift 

I  Sparks  New  League  Service 
For  Member  Composers 

Contemporary  composer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League,  wishing  to 

(deposit  their  works  in  the  League 
library  for  complimentary  circu¬ 
lation  among  orchestras  may  do 
so.  Works  so  deposited  will  be 

(listed  in  the  music  catalog  now 
in  preparation. 

The  new  service  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  recent  gift  to  the 

I  League  of  the  private  orchestral 
library  of  Will  H.  Bryant,  late 
conductor  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Symphony.  Under  the  provisions 

I  of  the  will,  the  Will  H.  Bryant 
Memorial  Music  Library  is  to  be 
circulated  among  community  or¬ 
chestras  at  practically  no  cost. 

I  Acceptance  of  the  Bryant  libr¬ 
ary  happily  forced  the  League  to 
place  in  operation  one  of  the  aims 
adopted  by  its  founders — an  in- 
ter-orchestra  library  service.  The 
■  service  has  been  discussed  at  each 
■  national  convention  but  always 
deferred  “until  the  League  has 
more  income,  staff  and  facilities.” 

IS  u  d  d  en  1  y,  the  organization 
owned  a  library  and  within  a  few 
days  it  became  obvious  that  the 
library  service  also  could  serve 

I  as  a  depository  and  circulation 
medium  for  contemporary  works 
of  League  member  composers. 
The  handling  of  these  works  must 

I  come  under  the  circulation  regu¬ 
lations  established  through  the 
Will  H.  Bryant  will,  with  the 
exception  that  the  contemporary 
works  will  be  available  to  major 

I  symphony  members  of  the 
League.  (The  Will  H.  Bryant 
library  is  available  only  to  non¬ 
professional  orchestras.) 

I  The  following  policies  relating 
to  contemporary  works  have  been 
adopted  by  the  League  library 
committee  whose  chairman  is 

I  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  conductor  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Symphony 
and  faculty  member  of  Purdue 
University. 

1.  Manuscript  or  printed  works 

I  will  be  accepted  for  deposit 

from  League  member  com¬ 
posers  at  the  composer’s  or 
owner’s  risk. 

12.  No  rental  charges  shall  be 
made  to  orchestras  for  the  use 
of  the  music. 

3.  Composers  are  requested  to 

■  permit  an  orchestration  to 

remain  in  the  library  for  as 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  PLAYING? 

Non  professional  orchestras,  including  both  community  and  col¬ 
lege  symphonies  literally  are  playing  “everything.”  Mozart  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  compositions  are  leading  the  field  though  25'";  of  the  composers 
represented  in  a  recent  analysis  are  contemporary  and  a  fair  number 
are  residents  of  the  orchestras’  own  communities. 

The  League  has  just  completed  an  analysis  of  one  or  more  1950-51 
programs  played  by  60  different  orchestras  located  in  29  states.  The 
orchestras  include  many  of  the  well  established,  quasi-professional 
community  symphonies,  brand  new  community  orchestras,  symphonic 
groups  in  small  cities  ranging  from  3,000  to  20,000  population,  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  established  in  large  cities,  college  and  college- 
civic  symphonies  and  a  few  of  the  little  symphony  groups. 

The  names  of  the  composers  included  in  these  programs  begin 
with  Abrams  and  end  with  Youmans.  In  between  the  two  there  are 
170  other  composers  whose  symphonic  works  were  played  in  America’s 
towns  and  cities  last  season.  The  listings  were  divided  into  four 
classifications:  symphonies,  overtures,  works  for  soloists  and  orchestra, 
and  miscellaneous  works. 

Total  Number  Total  Number 

Music  Classification  Different  Works  Played  of  Performances 

Symphonies  .  47  97 

Overtures  48  93 

Works  for  soloists  and  orchestra  58  87 

Miscellaneous  works  231  317 

Totals  384  594 

SYMPHONIES 

Dvorak’s  Symphony  No.  5  (New  World)  and  Schubert’s  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  8  (Unfinished)  tied  for  first  place  with  8  performances  each. 
The  Beethoven  Fifth  ran  a  close  second  with  6  performances.  Out  of 
10  performances  of  symphonies  by  modern  composers,  six  occurred 
among  mid-western  orchestras. 

Tabulation  on  the  composers  whose  symphonies  were  most  played: 

Total  Number  Total  Number 

Composer  Different  Symphonies  Performances 

Beethoven  6  14 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Tompo  Symphony  Used  Truck  Posters  in  Campaign 


Excise  Tax 
Exemption  For 
Orchestras 

Receiving  Favorable 
Consideration  by  U.  S. 
Senate  Finance  Committee 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  approved  the  pro¬ 
posed  exemption  of  community 
supported  symphony  orchestras 
and  non-profit  opera  companies 
from  payment  of  the  20%  excise 
tax  on  admissions  in  action  taken 
early  this  month.  As  the  News 
Letter  goes  to  press,  the  exemp¬ 
tion  proposal  (included  in  U.  S. 
Revenue  Bill  H.  R.  No.  4473) 
awaits  final  action  by  the  Senate, 
the  Conference  Committee  from 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  but  there  is  consider¬ 
able  optimism  that  the  orchestras 
will  be  relieved  of  this  stifling  tax 
burden  during  the  1951-52  con¬ 
cert  season. 

Public  hearings  on  the  proposal 
were  held  in  August  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee.  Appear¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  as  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  orchestras’  need 
for  tax  relief  were  Floyd  G.  Blair, 
representing  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  of  which  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  executive  secretary,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  nation’s  non-profes¬ 
sional  and  major  symphonies. 

Symphony  orchestras  and  non¬ 
profit  opera  organizations 
throughout  the  nation  are  experi¬ 
encing  a  tremendous  upsurge  of 
faith  in  their  efforts  as  a  result  of 
the  consideration  of  their  needs 
already  given  by  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  U.  S.  Congress.  By 
the  favorable  action  so  far  taken. 
Congress  has  given  public  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  of  the  American 
people  to  be  free  to  develop  the 
cultural  life  within  their  own 
communities,  unhampered  by  a 
burdensome  tax  which  has 
threatened  the  very  existence  of 
many  valued  community  musical 
groups. 

For  many  years,  many  of 
-America’s  symphonies  have  suf¬ 
fered  deficits  equivalent  to  or 
greater  than  their  annual  excise 
tax  bills.  This  has  resulted  in  ac- 
cummulated  deficits,  dishearten- 
ment  and  complete  disbandment 
of  the  organizations  in  some  cases. 

Until  such  time  as  the  final  vote 
on  the  exemption  has  been  taken, 
orchestras — not  having  already 
done  so — are  urged  to  acquaint 
their  own  senators  with  their 
work  and  their  need  for  excise 
tax  relief. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  ond  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  organizations  by  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  ond  artists — ond  in  general 
to  improve  the  stondords  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Bryant,  wife  of 
the  late  Will  H.  Bryant  was  one 
of  the  first  contributors  to  the 
fund  recently  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Will  H.  Bryant 
Memorial  Music  Library.  Mrs. 
Bryant  has  graciously  accepted 
the  League’s  invitation  to  become 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
League. 


League  Member  Orchestra's  Concert  Calendar, 
September-October,  1951 

(Only  a  very  few  orchestra  schedules  had  been  received  when  the  News  Letter  went  to  press.  Full 
October  listings  will  be  published  in  the  November  issue.) 
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Date  Orchestra 

Sept.  11  Mobile  (Ala.)  Symphonic  ScK-iety 
Sept.  29  RcK-kforil  (111.)  Civic  Symphony 
Oct.  16-17  Erie  (Pa.)  Philharmonic 

Oct.  22  Twin  Cit\’  Symphony 

Benton  Harhor-St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
Oct.  23  Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Symphony 
Oct.  28  R(K'kford  ( 111. )  Civic  Symphony 
Oct.  28-29  Charlotte  (X.  C.)  Symphony 

Oct.  29  Baton  Rouge  (  La. )  Ss  mphony 

Oct.  30  Binningham  ( Ala. )  Symphony 

Nov.  3  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Symphony 

Xov.  6-7  Erie  (  Pa. )  Philhannonic 
Nov.  10  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Symphony 

Nov.  17  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Symphony 

Nov.  19  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Symphony 

Nov.  2.5  InglewcKxl  (Calif.)  Symphony 

Nov.  28  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Symphony 

Nov.  29  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 


WILL  H.  BRYANT— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
great  a  portion  of  a  single 
season  as  possible. 

4.  Composers  are  requested  to 
file  a  brief  description  of  the 
work  and  a  statement  of  the 
timing  along  with  the  music. 

5.  Orchestrations  and  corres¬ 
pondence  concerning  them 
should  be  sent  to  the  League 
executive  office,  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  West  Va. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Will  H. 
Bryant  Library  Catalog  is  now 
nearing  completion  and  soon  will 
be  sent  to  all  League  members. 
It  will  include  listings  of  works 
on  deposit  at  the  time  it  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Supplementary  listings  will 
be  sent  out  periodically  as  new 
works  are  added  to  the  library 
service. 

Upon  receiving  a  borrower’s 
card  (available  upon  payment  of 
an  annual  $5.00  League  library 
fee)  League  member  orchestras 
will  be  entitled  to  borrow  as 
many  works  as  they  wish  during 
the  year  at  no  additional  cost 
except  that  of  mailing  and  in¬ 
surance  expense  on  the  music 
both  to  and  from  the  library. 

Nicholas  Gabor,  former  member 
of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  and 
conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  of  the  Jewish 
Center  has  been  ill  for  several 
months  and  is  now  recuperating 
at  the  T  B  Sanitarium  in  the  Dun¬ 
ham  Hospital,  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Gabor  would  welcome  letters  and 
visits  from  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Address:  Dunham 
Hospital. 

James  Lerch,  conductor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  and 
faculty  member  at  Salem  College 
will  continue  his  graduate  studies 
under  a  fellowship  at  Juilliard.  He 
will  commute  between  New  York 
and  Winston-Salem  for  rehearsals 
and  concerts  this  season. 

Colleen  Cosgrove,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
has  accepted  the  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chattanooga  Sym¬ 
phony 


Conductor 
Vi'niim  Raines 
.\rtaur  Zaek 
Frit/  Mahler 

tlarl  Antnii  Wirth 
.Antonio  M(Klarelli 
.Arthur  Zaek 
James  Christian  I’fohl 
Emile  Cooix'r 
.Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Emile  Crxijx’r 
Frit/  Mahler 
Emile  Crxrix’r 
Emile  Coojx’r 
Emile  Cixrper 
F^mst  Gehert 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Russell  Gerhart 


"Promenarle”  Convert 
.All  orchestral 
All  orchestral 

Alyne  Dumas  Lee,  soprano 
Gina  Bachauer,  pianist 
All  orchestral 
Eleanor  Stelx*r,  soprano 
Free  Children’s  Concert 
Nan  Merriman,  mezzo-soprano 
Free  Children’s  Concert 
Five  Children’s  Concert 
Claramae  Turner,  contralto 

All  orchestral 

Mary  Maddox,  soprano 


Night 

Night 

Afternoon 

Night 

Afternoon 

Afternoon 

Night 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  PLAYING?—  • 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Haydn  6  13  j 

Mozart  4  12  I 

Schubert  -.  3  12  1 

Tschaikowsky  4  8 

The  following  less  frequently  played  symphonies  each  received 
one  or  two  performances:  Berlioz — Fantastic  Symphony;  Bizet — Sym¬ 
phony  in  C  Minor;  Borodin — No.  2;  Dvorak — No.  4;  Gillis — No. 
Hanson — No.  2;  McDonald — No.  2;  Mahler — No.  1;  Prokofieff — Classi¬ 
cal  Symphony;  Rachmaninoff — No.  2;  Schubert — No.  5;  Schumann — 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3;  Sibelius — Nos.  1  and  2;  Tschaikowsky — No.  2;  Wiren — 
No.  3. 

OVERTURES 

Beethoven’s  “Egmont”  won  first  place  among  the  overtures  with 
9  performances  and  Strauss’  “Die  Fledermaus”  was  runner  up  with 
8  performances.  Gluck’s  “Iphigenia  in  Aulis”  was  the  third  most 
popular — with  four  performances.  All  of  the  other  45  overtures  re¬ 
ceived  from  1  to  3  performances  each. 

Tabulation  on  composers  whose  overtures  were  most  frequently  | 
played: 

Total  Number  Total  Number 

Composer  Different  Overtures  Performances 

Beethoven  6  16 

Mozart  .  6  10 

Wagner  . 3  6 

WORKS  FOR  SOLOISTS  AND  ORCHESTRA 

In  the  works  for  soloists  and  orchestra,  there  were  found  a  sur¬ 
prising  large  number  of  performances  spotlighting  instrumental 

groups  and  choruses.  Mozart  and  Haydn  Concertantes  for  various 
instrumental  combinations;  Bach,  Rachmaninoff  and  Vivaldi  works 
for  string  groups  and  orchestra;  Mozart  and  Bach  works  for  several 
pianos  and  orchestra;  and  a  Gabriele  and  a  Glazounow  work  each 
featuring  brass  groups  were  among  the  listings. 

17  different  combination  choral  and  orchestral  presentations  of 
both  classical  and  contemporary  composers  included  Borodin’s  “Pol- 
vetzian  Dances  from  Prince  Igor”  for  chorus  and  orchestra;  Brahms’ 
“Song  of  Fate,”  excerpts  from  Hanson’s  “Merrymount,”  Lambert’s 
“Rio  Grande”  for  voices,  solo  piano  and  orchestra;  and  Randall 
Thompson's  “Testament  of  Freedom”  for  men’s  chorus  and  orchestra. 

14  different  works  for  violin  soloist  and  orchestra  were  given  a 
total  of  33  performances  with  the  Mendelssohn  E  Minor  Concerto 
winning  first  place  with  7  performances  and  the  Bruch  No.  1  receiv¬ 
ing  5  performances. 

27  different  works  for  piano  and  orchestra  were  given  a  total  of 
42  performances.  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  in  Blue”  rated  top  honors 
with  6  performances,  and  the  Grieg  A  Minor  Concerto  placed  second 
with  3  performances.  Dohnanyi’s  “Variations  on  a  Nursery  Rhyme” 
for  piano  and  orchestra;  De  Falla’s  “Nights  in  the  Garden  of  Spain” 
for  piano  and  orchestra;  and  Liszt’s  “Totentanz”  were  among  the  less 
frequently  heard  works. 

Concertos  for  viola,  cello,  bass  viol,  flute,  horn  and  trumpet  were 
included  in  the  program  and  Ravel’s  “Danse  Sacre  and  Danse  Profane” 
for  harp  and  orchestra  was,  of  course,  on  the  list. 

A  total  of  64  arias  and  songs  for  vocal  soloists  were  given  73 
performances  with  baritone  soloists  slightly  out  distancing  the  so¬ 
pranos.  Mezzo  sopranos,  tenors  and  contraltos  followed  in  that  order. 
At  least  one  new  work  for  voice  and  orchestra  was  commissioned  by 
an  orchestra  for  a  1950-51  performance — Ward’s  “Sacred  Songs  for 
(Continued  on  Page  Six) 


I  How  Casper 
Symphony  Won 

I  Financial  Support 

By  Walt  Woolfson,  Casper 
Tribune-Herald 

I  Good  music  and  community 
service  at  all  levels  by  Casper’s 
Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Blaine  D.  Cool- 
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baugh,  Natrona  County  High 

1  School  band  instructor,  won  easy 

1  financial  backing  for  the  1951-52 

music 

if 

*  season  from  Earl  E.  Hanway,  edi- 

tor  and  publisher  of  the  Casper 

I  Tribune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyom¬ 
ing. 

From  the  inception  of  this  city’s 
symphonic  orchestra  during  Music 
Week,  1948,  the  Tribune-Herald 

I  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  new  movement  for  better 
music  in  Casper. 

At  first  the  newspaper  gave 

■  support  by  bringing  the  story  of 
the  infant  organization’s  activi¬ 
ties  into  the  home  of  close  to  12,- 
000  Casper  Subscribers. 

By  1950,  W.  Harrison  Brewer, 

I  then  associate  editor  of  the 
Tribune-Herald,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
representing  the  newspaper.  At 

I  the  windup  of  the  season  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  feature  story  for  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Denver 
Post  which  helped  spread  the 
fame  of  this  orchestra. 

(Thus  by  summer  of  1951  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Hanway 
should  seek  a  chance  to  give  lone 
financial  support  to  the  1951-52 

(concert  season  in  keeping  with  a 
Tribune-Herald  policy  to  promote 
valuable  ventures  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Mr.  Hanway  is  particularly  in- 

Iterested  in  cultural  programs,  and 
also  is  underwriting  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Band  in  Casper  in  October  as  a 

I  Parent-Teachers  association 
benefit. 

Mr.  Hanway  has  stated,  “The 
Tribune-Herald  wants  to  give  its 
full  financial  support  to  the  Civic 
I  Symphony  because  this  group 
I  promotes  fine  amateur  musician- 
-  ship  for  the  city,  and  because  it 
provides  top-flight  concerts  with- 

Iout  charge  to  Casper  audiences.’’ 

Mr.  Hanway  particularly  likes 
,  the  idea  that  Casper’s  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  provides  musical  training 

I  and  the  pleasure  of  concert  par¬ 
ticipation  for  Casperites  ranging 
from  high  school  age  to  long-time 
adulthood.  It  draws  its  talents 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  in  this 

[manner  builds  a  wholesome  com¬ 
munity  spirit. 

Sponsorship  by  the  Tribune- 
Herald  will  cover  three  regularly 

I  scheduled  concerts  in  the  city. 
Programs  will  include  both  class¬ 
ical  and  light  music  to  cater  to 
a  broad  range  of  audience  tastes. 
(Editor’s  Note:  The  remaining 
I  two  concerts  for  the  1951-52  sea¬ 
son  are  being  sponsored  by  banks 
in  Casper.) 

Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Winston-Salem  Sym¬ 
phony  Association  and  head  of  a 
manufacturing  firm  is  composing 
in  his  leisure  moments.  He  has 
completed  a  song  which  has 
caught  the  interest  of  Marian  An¬ 
derson. 


Among  the  more  recent  OXFORD  publications,  these  are 
of  quite  exceptional  interest: 

KING  PEST:  Rondo  Burlesca.  By  Constant  Lambert.  Based  on  the  story  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  this  is  an  i  iterlude  for  orchestra  from  Lam¬ 
bert’s  Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament,  which  had  its  U.  S. 
premiere  at  the  Ann  Arbor  Festival  this  Spring  under  the 
baton  of  Dr.  Thor  Johnson.  ’’Then  Lambert  shows  that  he  is 
also  a  master  of  instrumentation  in  Part  6,  a  sinister  rondo 
burlesca  .  .  .  that  will  surely  be  lifted  from  the  choral  work  to 
take  its  place  in  the  repertoire  alongside  The  Sorcerer’s  Appren¬ 
tice,  the  Danse  Macabre,  and  the  Sailor’s  Dance  from  The  Red 
Poppy.  For  sheer  excitement,  it  makes  Khachaturian  seem  pale." 
(Musical  America,  June,  1951.) 

FANNY  BLAIR:  Variations  on  the  Folk  Song.  By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

For  string  orchestra.  The  composer  recently  completed  this 
version  of  a  work  conceived  originally  for  string  quartet.  Of 
the  earlier  version.  Robert  A.  Simon  wrote  in  The  New  Yorker: 
“.  .  .  the  best  American  work  produced  in  a  long  time.” 

THE  HOLLOW  MEN:  By  Denis  Apivor.  A  setting  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  famous  poetry 
for  men’s  voices,  solo  baritone,  and  orchestra. 

CONCERTO  GROSSO:  By  R.  Vaughan  Williams.  Written  for  four  simultaneous 
string  orchestras,  especially  for  festivals  in  which  the  symphony 
orchestra  may  v/ant  to  ask  all  the  string  players — good,  bad. 
and  indifferent — of  the  schools  to  take  part.  The  four  string 
orchestras  are;  1.  players  of  professional  ability;  2.  not  beyond 
3rd  position  and  the  simplest  doublestops;  3,  still  less  difficult; 
4,  the  merest  beginners,  who  play  open  strings  only.  U.  S. 
premiere  at  the  National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich.,  this 
summer. 

FANTASIA  ON  THE  ’OLD  104TH’  HYMN-TUNE:  By  R.  Vaughan  Williams. 

For  orchestra,  solo  piano,  and  mixed-voice  chorus.  U.  S.  pre¬ 
miere  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  this  Spring. 

FACADE:  Suites  No.  1  and  No.  2:  By  William  Walton.  During  the  season  just 
past,  the  gay,  witty  music  in  one  or  both  of  these  suites  has 
been  performed  in  this  country  more  than  50  times. 

CONCERTO  FOR  TWO  PIANOS:  By  R.  Vaughan  Williams.  For  two  pianos  and 
orchestra.  The  noted  two-piano  team,  Whittemore  and  Lowe, 
has  introduced  this  work  to  America — and  has  just  recorded 
it  in  a  new  RCA-Victor  release. 

— and  you  will  find  these  very  helpful: 

The  Oxford  Orchestral  Series,  works  by  the  older  masters  in  special  editions 
by  such  musicians  as  John  Barbirolli,  Dr.  W.  Gillies  Whittaker. 
Constant  Lambert,  Dr.  Reginald  Jacques,  and  others. 

Oxford  Orchestral  Music,  scores  and  parts  of  original  works  by  such  composers 
as  R.  Vaughan  Williams.  William  Walton,  Arthur  Bliss,  Alan 
Rawsthorne,  Benjamin  Britten,  Frederick  Delius,  Gustav  Holst. 
Gerald  Finzi,  Constant  Lambert,  Willem  Pijper,  Donald  F. 
Tovey,  and  many  others. 

The  Oxford  Rental  Library,  original  works  as  well  as  transcriptions  meeting 
the  most  exacting  standards,  available  on  rental. 

Larger  Choral  Works,  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  soloists. 

— we  invite  your  inquiries. 

An  easy  way  to  keep  informed  regularly  of  new  OXFORD 
music  is  to  subscribe  to  THE  OXFORD  MUSIC  MAGAZINE, 
a  small  circular  issued  three  times  a  year.  No  charge!  Just  ask. 


—and 
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Diary  of  o  Nine 
Months  Old  Wonder 

— The  Twin  City  Symphony 

BC  to  1950  AD — Fluttering  hopes 
that  the  twin  cities  of  Benton 
Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  Michigan, 
might  give  birth  to  a  symphony 
orchestra  and  community  chorus. 

Winter  of  1950-51 — They  did! 
And  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  Carl  Anton  Wirth,  (MM  East¬ 
man)  conductor,  composer, 
French  horn  player  who  resigned 
a  college  teaching  position  in  1948 
solely  on  the  faith  that  he  could 
help  the  Twin  Cities  make  their 
own  symphonic  and  choral  music. 
After  moving  to  a  Michigan  farm, 
Wirth  addeci  an  industrial  job  to 
his  schedule  in  order  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  the  orchestra  during  its 
a -homin’  stages. 

December,  1950  —  Presentation 
of  Handel’s  “Messiah”  by  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

February,  1951  —  Orchestra 
membership  campaign.  Very  fine, 
thoughtful  and  thought  provoking 
brochures  distributed  throughout 
the  community.  The  brochures 
gave  the  purpose  and  aims  of  the 
project  and  clearly  set  forth  a 
community’s  need  for  cultural  de¬ 
velopment. 

February  and  March,  1951  — 
Good  art  and  copy  in  local  news¬ 
papers. 

April  14,  1951 — The  Twin  City 
Symphony  joined  the  League. 

April  22,  1951 — The  orchestra 
played  its  debut  concert. 

April  23,  1951 — The  orchestra 
received  its  charter  as  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation. 

May  15,  1951 — The  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee  was  formed. 

May  27,  1951 — Conductor  Wirth 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Dumdee,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Women’s  Committee  at¬ 
tended  the  League  national  con¬ 
vention. 

July,  1951  —  Conductor  Wirth 
began  writing  a  weekly  Saturday 
music  column  titled  “Themes  and 
Variations”  for  the  News  Palladi¬ 
um  and  Herald  Press. 

August,  1951 — Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  placed  in  operation. 

August,  1951  —  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  placed  in  operation.  Deci¬ 
sion  made  to  change  from  a  spring 
campaign  to  a  fall  campaign,  ef¬ 
fective  this  fall.  Orchestra  pub¬ 
lished  Vol  1,  No.  1  of  “Symphony 
Notes”  a  delightful  orchestra  news 
sheet  distributed  to  the  commun¬ 
ity  at  large.  Election  of  officers, 
(second  election)  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  set  definite  plan  for  an 
orchestra  benefit 

September  10,  1951 — First  fall 
symphony  rehearsal. 

September  11,  1951 — First  fall 
community  chorus  rehearsal. 

September  13,  1951 — Fall  cam¬ 
paign  opened.  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee  pledged  itself  to  sell  400  sea¬ 
son  tickets  in  addition  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  season  ticket  sale  held  last 
spring. 

October  22,  1951 — First  fall  sym¬ 
phony  concert  to  be  presented. 

(Editor’s  Note:  TThe  above 
schedule  is  strongly  recommended 
to  the  scores  of  communities  ask¬ 
ing  “How  do  we  start  a  symphony 
orchestra?”) 
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Birmingham's  Vanguard 

By  J.  M.  Ganster 

The  Birmingham  Symphony  Vanguard  is  beginning  its  second 
year  as  a  volunteer  organization  to  help  publicize  the  reorganized 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra  now  in  its  third  season.  There  is 
an  optimistic  outlook  for  the  1951-52  season  and  the  future  of  the 
orchestra  as  it  moves  to  a  larger  auditorium,  provides  seats  at  lower 
prices,  increases  the  number  of  concerts  and  enlarges  its  playing  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Our  Vanguard  membership  consists  of  young  radio  and  newspaper 
executives,  artists,  writers,  businessmen  and  women.  There  are  no 
performing  musicians,  yet  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  exists  throughout  the  year  in  preserving  the  vital  meaning 
of  a  symphony  orchestra. 

The  Vanguards  were  drawn  together  as  a  natural  result  of  a 
desire  to  stimulate  interest  near  and  far  in  the  city’s  reborn  cultural 
asset.  The  maintenance  of  a  symphony  is  not  an  easy  one,  even  with 
a  comparatively  low  budget.  A  job  of  public  relations  had  to  be  done 
to  “sell"  the  orchestra  to  Birmingham.  Upon  this  basis,  a  small  group 
of  workers  invited  their  music-loving  friends  to  join  in  the  task  of 
making  the  orchestra  known  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  the  city. 
Quality  of  membership  was  stressed,  rather  than  quantity;  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  worker  will  always  find  some  way  to  become  useful. 

In  mapping  out  a  plan  of  operation,  it  was  decided  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  magazine  would  be  advantageous.  As  a  result  there  have 
been  five  issues  of  a  sixteen  page  magazine.  The  Vanguard,  mailed 
not  only  to  all  symphony  membership  subscribers  but  also  to  League 
members  and  other  musical  groups.  While  engaged  in  publishing 
The  Vanguard,  w'e  asked  permission  also  to  prepare  the  concert  pro¬ 
gram  booklets. 

The  .six  programs  and  five  Vanguard  issues  were  financed  by 
modest  advertising  rates,  with  enough  profit  to  pay  the  costs  for  the 
symphony  to  present  the  city  with  its  first  free  “pop”  concert  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  AF  of  M  local  through  a  grant  from  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund.  The  “pop”  concert  was  a  success.  Cards 
were  given  to  everyone  as  they  entered  the  auditorium  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  awarding  attendance  prizes  and  to  secure  prospective  sym¬ 
phony  memberships.  Many  persons  heard  the  orchestra  for  the  first 
time.  The  program  was,  of  course,  designed  to  “sell”  all  of  Birming¬ 
ham  on  its  own  symphony  orchestra. 

Before  the  profits  disappeared  from  the  Vanguard  bank  account, 
4,000  blotters  advertising  the  coming  season’s  attractions  were  printed, 
and  a  donation  of  $50.00  was  made  to  the  symphony  general  fund. 

In  February.  1951,  the  Vanguard  members  arranged  with  colored 
civic  groups  to  give  the  city  its  first  Negro  concert.  The  program 
consisted  of  orchestral  music  and  the  a  capclla  choir  of  the  large 
Parker  High  School,  a  Negro  institution. 

With  a  thought  toward  broadening  the  base  of  service  to  the 
community,  programs  of  recorded  music  were  arranged,  with  the 
children  participating,  in  the  City  Park  and  Recreation  Board  pro¬ 
gram.  Scripts  were  prepared  for  the  group  leaders,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  listening  provided,  based  upon  the  large  collection  of  records  at 
the  Public  Library.  Each  Friday  night  an  hour’s  program  of  recorded 
music,  with  commentary  and  announcements  of  coming  concert  at¬ 
tractions.  was  broadcast. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  having  not  only  a  first  class  musi¬ 
cian  but  also  a  highly  effective  organizer  and  “good  will  ambassador” 
as  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  Symphony.  Mr.  Lipkin  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  group,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  or  help 
solve  a  problem  that  would  arise  in  our  meetings  and  discussions. 
The  symphony  likewise  has  been  successful  due  to  the  progressive 
efforts  and  ideals  of  its  president,  executive  board,  and  hard  working 
business  office. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  city  with  300,000  people 
should  not  have  a  symphony  orchestra,  but  like  all  worth-while 
projects,  it  takes  work  on  the  part  of  all  who  really  want  the  orches¬ 
tra.  An  organization  like  the  Vanguard,  which  represents  a  cross- 
section  of  the  community,  can  be  used  by  any  orchestra.  Although 
we  are  not  the  only  organization  of  this  kind,  we  hope  that  we  are 
able  to  help  other  cities  in  working  toward  the  realization  of  an 
orchestra.  It  can  be  done,  and  the  rewards  of  collective  talents  and 
labor  are  most  gratifying.  If  a  young  orchestra  can  make  the  goal, 
an  established  one  certainly  has  an  excellent  pool  of  talent  in  the 
community  just  waiting  to  be  tapped.  Success  will  await  you  if  you 
will  only  organize  and  work  together  for  an  even  better  symphony. 

Robert  Cantrick,  Conductor  of  Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Cuthbert,  form- 
the  Greenville  (South  Carolina)  er  conductor  of  the  Bloomington- 
Symphony  and  faculty  member  of  Normal  Symphony  and  head  of 
Furman  University  has  been  the  music  department  of  Illinois 
given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  for  Wesleyan  University  has  accepted 
further  study  under  the  Ford  a  new  position  with  the  East  Car- 
Foundation.  He  expects  to  return  olina  College,  Greenville,  North 
to  Greenville  next  season.  Carolina. 


Wichita  Forms 
Community  Arts 
Council 

Coordination  of  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  is  receiving  more  and  more 
consideration  by  communities 
throughout  the  nation.  The  latest 
action  taken  in  this  direction  has 
been  reported  by  Wichita.  Kansas 
where  a  Community  Arts  Council 
has  been  formed  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Wichita  Junior 
League. 

The  Wichita  Arts  Council  is 
purely  a  coordinating  body — not 
a  fund  raising  body  as  is  the  case 
in  some  community  units.  The 
Wichita  Council  has  set  forth  its 
purposes  as  follows:  “To  foster 
pride  and  interest  in  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Wichita,  to  establish 
a  permanent  calendar  of  com¬ 
munity  cultural  activities  so  as  to 
eliminate  conflict  and  overlapping 
in  meetings  and  performances, 
and  to  develop  wise  community 
arts  planning.” 

Twenty  organizations  have  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Arts  Council  in¬ 
cluding  the  Recreation  Division  of 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners, 
City  Teachers  Association,  Story 
Tellers  League,  Painting  of  the 
Month  Club,  Arts  Departments  of 
the  Planeview  Public  Schools  and 
the  University  of  Wichita,  a  nur¬ 
sery  school,  the  Wichita  Band  As¬ 
sociation,  Choral  Society,  Com¬ 
munity  Theatre,  Campfire  Girls, 
Local  No.  297  of  AF  of  M,  Wichita 
Symphony  and  String  Quartet. 


Operas  With 
Symphonies 

Charles  H.  Blake,  director  of  the 
Charles  Blake  Productions,  one  of 
the  younger  theatrical  producing 
organizations  in  the  country, 
came  to  the  League  with  a  new 
idea  several  weeks  ago. 

“If  our  organization  can  offer  a 
package  production  of  opera  or 
light  opera,  to  be  presented  with 
and  by  your  orchestras,  do  you 
think  the  conductors,  managers, 
orchestras  and  their  audiences 
would  be  interested? 

“We  can  provide  the  score  and 
orchestration,  costumes,  scenery, 
production  staff,  help  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  will  work  out  plans  with 
the  individual  orchestra  conduc¬ 
tors  on  soloists,  musical  direction, 
orchestra  and  chorus  personnel. 
Furthermore,  we  can  do  this  at  a 
cost  within  reach  of  most  of  the 
orchestras  and  1  predict  that 
many  of  them  can  make  a  profit 
on  the  production,”  stated  Mr. 
Blake. 

The  result  of  subsequent  con¬ 
ferences  with  several  orchestras 
and  League  representatives  is  a 
first  listing  of  a  package  produc¬ 
tion  of  “Carmen”  for  the  second 
half  of  the  current  season  starting 
with  January  1952. 

Blake  productions  have  been 
presented  by  several  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  by  community 
groups  in  a  number  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  larger  cities.  A  1951  spring 
production  in  Chicago  drew  ex¬ 
cellent  reviews  from  the  critics. 
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Quincy's  Adventure  in  Culture 


“From  Bach  to  Bop,"  “Festival  of 
Chamber  Music,”  Handel’s  ‘Mes¬ 
siah."  “Music  Under  the  Stars  with 
The  Little  Symphony,”  “People 
and  Places  with  the  Quincy  Civic 
Band,”  “It’s  Stirring  Music,”  invi¬ 
tations  to  attend  exhibitions  of 
oils,  crafts,  water  colors,  litho¬ 
graphs  and  to  listen  to  lectures  on 
“Jewels  of  Foreign  Lands,”  or 
“Restful  Rooms  in  a  Restless 
World  as  Created  Through  Tex¬ 
tiles"  are  some  of  the  intriguing 
headings  on  a  sheaf  of  handsomely 
designed,  colorful  programs  of  the 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Quincy,  a  city  of  about  40,000 
population,  perched  on  the  bluffs 
of  the  Mississippi  River  on  the 
western  edge  of  Illinois,  located 
about  300  miles  southwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  enjoys  a  unique,  well  bal¬ 
anced  cultural  life  which  again 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  arts 
can  live  and  prosper  under  our 
present  American  way  of  life — if 
and  providing  even  a  small  group 
of  energetic  citizens  decide  to  do 
something  about  such  things. 

Four  years  ago,  four  men  and 
one  woman  in  Quincy  decided  to 
do  just  that.  Today,  Quincy  boasts 
of  its  Society  of  Fine  Arts  which 
encourages  and  assists  a  little 
symphony,  a  chamber  music  en¬ 
semble,  a  civic  band,  a  choral  so¬ 
ciety,  a  male  chorus,  an  all  girls 
chorus,  an  art  club,  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society,  a  conservatory,  an 
historical  society,  the  fine  arts 
department  of  a  college,  a  Sun¬ 
day  music  club,  a  record  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  public  library,  a  de¬ 
lightful  arts  center  and  several 
committees  established  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  other  arts 
activities — all  at  a  total  annual 
cash  outlay  by  the  Society  of 
about  $3,000.00. 

Through  the  efforts  of  this 
amazing  organization  and  its 
member  units,  musical  works  are 
commissioned,  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings  is  being  developed,  ex¬ 
cellent  concerts  are  presented — at 
no  admission  fees,  and  the  people 
of  Quincy  are  finding  the  arts 
are  an  integral  part  of  their  every 
day  lives.  During  the  1950-51  sea¬ 
son,  a  total  of  34  musical  events 
and  15  art  exhibitions  were  pre¬ 
sented — and  with  not  a  single  date 
conflict!  The  year’s  complete 
schedule  of  arts  activities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  presentations  of  all  mem¬ 
ber  groups  and  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  was  cleared,  coordi¬ 
nated  and  announced  in  July  1950 
in  letters  sent  to  practically  all 
Quincyans  inviting  them  to  attend 
the  year’s  programs  and  asking 
them  to  observe  the  established 
dates  of  scheduled  arts  activities 
as  they  made  plans  for  their  own 
groups  and  clubs. 

The  five  founders  and  present 
officers  of  the  Quincy  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  include  an  attorney,  two 
business  men  and  two  professional 
musicians,  but  even  the  attorney 
and  business  men  are  musicians 
by  avocation.  Business  man 
George  Irwin,  associated  with  the 
Irwin  Paper  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  also  is  a  clari¬ 
netist  and  conductor.  In  his  stu¬ 
dent  days,  he  studied  music  at  the 


National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
lochen  and  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Irwin  plays  in  the 
Quincy  Chamber  Music  ensemble, 
conducts  the  Little  Symphony  and 
is  co-conductor  of  the  Civic  Band 
and  Choral  groups.  He  has  strong 
convictions  about  the  importance 
of  de-centralizing  music  activities 
in  this  nation  and  feels  there  is 
absolutly  no  logic  in  assuming 
that  all  important  musical  events 
must  or  do  originate  in  the  large 
metropolitan  centers.  In  May, 
1951,  Irwin  was  elected  to  the 
executive  board  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

These  five  persons — all  vitally 
interested  in  promoting  the  fine 
arts  in  all  forms  in  their  home  city 
decided  that  a  cooperative  and 
coordinated  effort  would  produce 
much  finer  results  than  could  be 
obtained  by  the  individual  and 
somewhat  sporadic  efforts  usually 
undertaken  in  most  cities.  Eager 
that  their  efforts  would  support 


George  Irwin 

Conductor,  Quincy  Little  Symphony, 
President,  Quincy  Society  of 
Fine  Arts 

rather  than  supplant  the  work  of 
existing  groups,  the  five  founders 
decided  that  the  Society  itself 
would  not  present  concerts,  exhi¬ 
bitions  etc.  Instead,  it  would  as¬ 
sist  and  encourage  member 
groups  to  do  so.  To  that  end,  the 
following  six  committees  were 
established,  each  of  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
“for  the  encouragement  of  the 
practice  and  appreciation  of  the 
art  which  shall  be  its  subject.” 

1.  Committee  on  Music. 

2.  Committee  on  Ballet  and 
Dance. 

3.  Committee  on  Painting, 
Drawing  and  Photography. 

4.  Committee  on  Sculpture, 
Fine  Crafts  and  Ceramics. 

5.  Committee  on  Prose,  Poetry 
and  Public  Speaking. 

6.  Committee  on  Dramatic 
Arts. 

Through  the  work  of  these  six 
committees,  together  with  a  Gen¬ 


eral  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
then  existing  activities  of  Quincy 
arts  groups  were  brought  into  fo¬ 
cus  in  order  that  their  programs 
and  efforts  would  not  conflict  and 
overlap.  As  of  1947,  the  existing 
groups  included  the  Art  Club, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Civic 
Music  Association  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — all  of  which  were 
established  in  the  nineteen  twen¬ 
ties  and  thirties;  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Quincy  College,  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  Quincy 
and  Adams  County  which  was 
founded  in  1896.  The  music  and 
art  departments  of  the  public 
schools,  although  not  in  a  position 
to  officially  affiliate  with  the  So¬ 
ciety,  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
plan  to  coordinate  all  cultural  ac¬ 
tivities  and  placed  their  arts  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  framework  of  the 
total  community  structure. 

After  carefully  studying  the 
work  of  the  existing  organizations, 
the  Society  felt  that  there  were 
definite  gaps  in  the  community’s 
cultural  life  and  the  various  spe¬ 
cial  committees  went  to  work  to 
bridge  those  gaps.  The  work  is  of 
course  still  in  progress  but  within 
four  years,  through  the  assistance 
and  encouragement  of  the  Society, 
the  following  groups  have  been 
established  as  member  units  of 
the  Society:  The  Civic  Band, 
Choral  Society,  Chamber  Music 
Ensemble  and  Little  Symphony. 
The  Sunday  Music  Club,  a  World 
War  II  casualty  has  been  revived, 
and  work  is  now  under  way  to 
reactivate  the  Quincy  Little 
Theatre  group. 

Many  of  the  Society’s  activi¬ 
ties  take  place  at  “The  Barn.” 
Once  upon  a  time,  this  charming 
structure  was  a  barn  and  car¬ 
riage  house  on  a  spacious  Quincy 
estate.  The  estate  is  now  owned 
and  beautifully  maintained  by  the 
Quincy  Park  District,  and  “The 
Barn,”  recently  subjected  to  an 
$18,000  remodelling  job,  is  an  in¬ 
viting,  gracious,  well  appointed 
center  for  arts  activities.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  Art  Club.  Its  100  ca¬ 
pacity  recital  hall  is  used  by  the 
Sunday  Music  Club  which  spon¬ 
sors  monthly  recitals  by  local  ar¬ 
tists.  The  Photographic  Society 
has  its  shows  and  headquarters 
there,  and  the  Choral  Society  and 
Little  Symphony  rehearse  at  “The 
Barn”.  The  Conservatory  of  Music 
plans  to  move  in  as  soon  as  the 
second  floor  can  be  remodelled. 

“But  what  kinds  of  music  and 
art  can  the  people  of  a  relatively 
small  Illinois  city  present  and  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in?”  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  question  of  the  metropo¬ 
litan  arts  patrons.  And  the  answer 
is  that  in  the  course  of  a  full  win¬ 
ter  season,  the  people  of  Quincy 
have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
and  look  at  examples  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  kinds  of  music  and  art. 
If  they  can  afford  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  com¬ 
munity  assets,  they  are  of  course 
invited  to  do  so.  If  they  cannot, 
the  concert  and  exhibitions  are 
available  to  them  just  the  same — 
an  opportunity  not  similiarly 
available  in  many  a  larger  city. 

For  instance,  during  a  three  day 
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Spring  Festival  of  Chamber  Music, 
Quincy  music  lovers  heard  their 
own  Chamber  Music  Ensemble 
play  works  by  Serge  Prokofieff, 
Ernest  Bloch,  Darius  Milhaud. 
Douglas  Moore,  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason  and  Francis  Poulenc — in¬ 
cluding  two  works  being  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
midwest.  Two  nights  later,  the 
Walden  String  Quartet,  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
some  two  hundred  miles  distant, 
played  a  program  of  Haydn,  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  William  Walton. 

Making  provision  a  short  time 
later  for  the  band  music  enthu¬ 
siasts.  the  Quincy  Civic  Band  un¬ 
der  the  co-direction  of  George 
Irwin  and  Paul  Pfeiffer,  offered 
its  “Bach  to  Bop”  concert  which 
included  Bach’s  Fugue  No.  4  from 
“The  Well  Tempered  Clavier.”  a 
little  Haydn  and  Dvorak,  Grain¬ 
ger’s  “Immovable  Do,”  Liadov’s 
“Eight  Russian  Folk  Songs,”  and 
Harold  L.  Walters’  “Be-Bop  Ses¬ 
sion.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  Little 
Symphony  offered  a  concert  even¬ 
ing  of  Purcell,  Mozart,  Schmitt 
and  Bartok.  This  concert  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sponsored  appearance 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Sin- 
fonietta  conducted  by  John  M. 
Kuyper  with  Georges  Enesco  ap¬ 
pearing  as  guest  conductor  and 
violin  soloist. 

The  vocalist  devotees  had  their 
innings  through  the  annual  Choral 
Society  concert  conducted  by 
George  Irwin,  the  Sunday  evening 
musicals  which  included  a  per¬ 
formance  by  a  fine  local  baritone 
of  “Pigeons  on  the  Green,  Alas” 
from  “Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts” 
by  Gertrude  Stein,  composed  by 
Virgil  Thomson  and  songs  by 
Duke,  Milford,  Dunhill  and  Moz¬ 
art.  During  the  Christmas  season, 
the  Choral  Society  and  the  Little 
Symphony  alway  present  the 
“Messiah.”  And  the  superbly 
handsome,  oversize,  printed  pro¬ 
gram  (18"  by  25")  would  look 
well  under  anyone’s  Christmas 
tree! 

But  if  by  any  chance,  there  is 
a  Quincy  music  lover  who  really 
prefers  his  concerts  a-la-record- 
ings,  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  makes  provision  for  him 
through  its  record  collection 
which  is  housed  and  serviced  by 
the  Quincy  Public  Library.  The 
record  fan  can  select  works  from 
Bach  to  Wagner  and  all  the  al¬ 
phabet  in  between — putting  to¬ 
gether  just  the  concert  that  he 
may  wish  to  hear  at  his  own  fire¬ 
side. 

Not  content  to  rest  on  their 
laurels  of  assisting  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  music,  the  Society 
commissions  new  works.  Two 
were  premiered  in  the  spring  of 
1951 — one  each  by  the  Little  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Chamber  Music 
Ensemble. 

So  far  as  the  year’s  selection  of 
art  exhibitions  is  concerned,  the 
Art  Club  presented  a  varied  1950- 
51  program  including  exhibits  of 
canvasses  by  Alice  Mason,  Chi¬ 
cago  artist;  Leonard  Richmond  of 
London;  special  loan  collections 
(C!ontinued  on  Page  7) 
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Does  School  Music  Carry  Over  Into  Adult  Activities? 

By  Gertrude  E.  Stein,  Ph.D., 

Chairman  of  Research  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers  Association 

What  is  the  relation  between  music  instruction  during  secondary  school  years  and 
adult  musical  status  as  reflected  in  the  activities,  interests,  and  attitudes  of  high  school 
graduates?  The  author  tried  to  answer  that  question  in  the  case  of  200  recent  graduates  of 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  High  School.  Her  answers  may  be  useful  to  teachers  and  adminis¬ 


trators  in  other  schools  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  work  of  community  sym¬ 
phonies. 

As  the  conclusions  relate  to 
community  symphonies,  the  au¬ 
thor  points  out  the  following: 

1.  Orchestras  should  have 
plenty  of  civic  chorus  work  in 
connection  with  their  perform¬ 
ances  thus  utilizing  singers 
trained  in  the  high  school. 

2.  The  symphony  orchestra 
should  sponsor  a  junior  symphony 
orchestra  aiming  to  hold  the 
young  performers  for  the  adult 
organization. 

3.  The  senior  high  school  per¬ 
iod  for  performers  should  be  the 
initial  period  for  participation  in 
the  adult  orchestra.  Possibly  one 
or  two  p)erformances  of  talented 
senior  high  school  students  with 
the  adult  organization  could  be 
carried  on  within  the  year. 

4.  There  should  be  cooperation 
of  the  orchestra  with  the  junior 
music  clubs  of  the  city  to  hold 
talent. 

5.  There  should  be  training  in 
listening  to  music,  talks  on  appre¬ 
ciation  for  young  people  and  the 
building  of  a  discriminating  con¬ 
sumer  audience  for  concerts  and 
the  best  programs  over  mechani¬ 
cal  media. 

6.  There  should  be  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  performance  of  high  school 
graduates  who  perhaps  are  not 
good  enough  to  play  regularly  in 
the  civic  symphony  but  who  wish 
to  play  for  their  own  enjoyment. 
There  must  be  cooperation  with 
the  schools,  private  teachers  and 
music  clubs  to  prevent  loss  of 
skills  developed  during  high 
school  years. 

In  the  study,  100  students  were 
selected  alphabetically  in  elective 
music  courses  in  high  school.  An¬ 
other  hundred  had  not  elected 
such  courses.  They  were  matched 
as  to  high  school  graduation,  sex, 
age,  and  academic  average. 

Data  of  the  study  were  derived 
from  high  school  records,  inven¬ 
tories,  and  a  journal  of  remarks, 
and  were  arranged  to  reveal  the 
relationship  of  varying  amounts 
of  pre-graduation  school  and  out- 
of-school  music  experience  to 
post-graduation  musical  status. 

The  principal  results  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Vocal  work  was  by  far  the 
participants’  most  popular  high 
school  music  activity. 

(2)  An  impressive  interest  in 
music  was  manifested  in  the 
childhood  homes  of  both  partici¬ 
pants  and  non-participants.  More¬ 
over,  both  groups  had  taken  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  out-of-school  musical 
activities  before  graduation. 

(3)  A  definite  relationship 
seems  to  exist  between  pre¬ 
graduation  musical  experience 
and  adult  musical  status.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  participants  who  had  both 
superior  school  and  non-school 


musical  background  show  a 
higher  adult  musical  status. 

(4)  When  high  school  instruc¬ 
tion  was  a  constant,  added 
amounts  of  pre-graduation  non¬ 
musical  experience  was  definitely 
related  to  a  superior  adult  musical 
status. 

(5)  When  both  groups  had 
equal  and  sizeable  amounts  of 
pre-graduation  non-school  musi¬ 
cal  experience,  the  election  of 
high  school  music  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  bore  little  relation  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  adult  musical  status,  except 
for  performance  in  a  church  choir. 

(6)  When  high  school  instruc¬ 
tion  was  a  constant,  added 
amounts  of  pre-graduation  non¬ 
school  musical  experience  were 
definitely  related  to  a  superior 
adult  musical  status. 

(7)  The  participants  were 
more  confident  than  their  partners 
of  their  sight-reading  ability  and 
their  knowledge  of  classical  mu¬ 
sical  comptositions. 

(8)  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
closer  relation  between  the  kinds 
of  pre-graduation  non-school  and 
adult  musical  activities  and  inter¬ 
ests,  than  there  is  between  school 
instruction  and  adult  musical  ac¬ 
tivities. 

(9)  Both  groups  of  graduates, 
in  adulthood  as  in  youth,  show 
more  interest  in  light-classical, 
swing,  and  popular  music  than 
they  do  in  classical  music.  Fur¬ 


thermore.  few  of  them  attend 
concerts. 

(10)  In  general,  graduates 
have  an  amateur,  not  a  vocational 
interest  in  music. 

(11)  For  both  groups  of  sub¬ 
jects  there  is  a  great  loss  in  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  performance 
between  the  pre-  and  post¬ 
graduation  years. 

(12)  In  spite  of  the  drop  in 
adult  performance,  music  plays 
an  important  role  in  leisure  time 
of  the  graduates. 

Paul  Doktor 
Returns  From 
European  Tour 

Since  Paul  Doktor’s  arrival  in 
the  United  States  in  1947  he  has 
succeeded  not  only  in  making  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  violist  but  also  in  furthering 
interest  in  the  viola  as  a  solo  in¬ 
strument  via  extensive  concerts, 
lectures  on  the  instrument’s  his¬ 
tory  and  characteristics  and  teach¬ 
ing  activities. 

Born  in  Vienna,  Paul  Doktor 
studied  with  his  father,  the  late 
Karl  Doktor  who  was  the  violist 
of  the  Busch  Quartet  for  35  years. 
Paul  Doktor  gave  many  concerts 
in  Europe  and  spent  seven  years 
in  Switzerland  prior  to  his  coming 
to  the  U.  S. 

After  teaching  violin,  viola  and 


chamber  music  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  for  the 
past  three  years,  Mr.  Doktor  left 
the  university  last  June  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a 
concert  career.  He  has  con- 
certized  throughout  the  East,  Mid¬ 
west  and  Canada,  gave  solo  re¬ 
citals  at  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Festival  in 
Tanglewood  and  starred  with  the 
Conductorless  Little  Symphony  in 
Detroit.  In  1948  he  was  chosen  to 
play  the  world  premiere  of  Quincy 
Porter’s  Concerto  for  Viola  and 
Orchestra  at  the  Festival  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Amercian  Music  at 
Columbia  University;  this  con¬ 
cert  was  broadcast  from  coast  to 
coast  by  CBS. 

Mr.  Doktor  has  just  returned 
from  a  six-week  concert  tour  of 
Europe  during  which  he  played 
first  European  performances  of 
a  number  of  American  works, 
gave  radio  broadcasts  and  lectures 
about  music  in  America  over 
Swiss  and  Austrian  networks, 
played  a  BBC  broadcast  beamed 
to  Latin  America  and  gave  solo 
recitals  at  Wigmore  Hall  in  Lon¬ 
don,  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris 
and  played  Mozart’s  Sinfonia  Con- 
certante  under  Frietz  Stiedry  in 
Vienna. 

A  number  of  European  and 
American  composers  have  given 
recognition  to  Mr.  Doktor’s  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  viola  and  music 
in  general  by  dedicating  their 
works  to  him. 

Paul  Doktor 

"the  phenomenal  violist" 

— Detroit  Times 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  PLAYING?— 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

Pantheists  for  Voice  and  Orchestra,”  commissioned  by  the  Quincy 
Little  Symphony. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

Tremendous  variety  of  taste,  musical  periods  and  style  was  shown 
among  the  miscellaneous  works — ranging  from  a  Victoria  Motet  and 
Bach  Fugues  to  selections  from  Copeland’s  “Red  Pony  Suite”  and 
George  Kleinsinger’s  “Tubby  the  Tuba.”  Among  the  231  different 
miscellaneous  works  which  received  a  total  of  317  performances,  the 
single  most  frequently  performed  work  was  Strauss’  “Emperor  Waltz.” 
The  following  works  received  five  or  four  performances  each,  and 
cll  others  recei\3d  three  or  less  performances. 

Bach  .  Fugue  in  G  Minor  (Little  Fugue) 

Couperin-Milhaud  Overture  and  Allegro  from  “La  Sultane”  Surte 


Delius  Walk  to  Paradise  Garden 

Enesco  .  Roumanian  Rhapsody,  No.  1 

Frcsc  'b:  ■-’i-Ki’-rriti'  .  Tocatta 

Prokofiell  .  Peter  and  the  Wolf 

Sibel'.s  Finlandia 

Strau_s  Tales  of  the  Vienna  Woods 

Tscht.ikowsky  Nutcracker  Suite 

Wagner  Procession  of  Der  Meistersinger 

Wagner  Prelude  to  Der  Meistersinger 

SUMMARY 

In  tabulating  all  of  the  works  in  the  entire  list,  the  following 
composers  were  played  most  frequently — in  the  order  given. 

Mozart  Tschaikowsky 

Beethoven  Strauss 

Wagner  Bach. 

Each  of  the  above  composers  received  between  25  and  48  per¬ 
formances  of  his  works.  Haydn’s  works  received  a  total  of  15  per¬ 
formances  and  all  other  composers  received  10  or  less  performances 
of  their  works. 

The  complete  listing  of  compositions  together  with  codes  indicat¬ 
ing  what  orchestras  played  each  work  have  been  sent  to  all  League 
members. 


Just  returned  from  a  European 
concert  tour 


"...  a  finished  performer  .  .  .  his  tone 
full  of  color  shodings  and  vitality." 

— New  York  Times 
".  .  .  the  kind  of  thing  which  is^  not 
equalled  many  times  in  a  season." 

— Detroit  News 
".  .  .  tumultous  ond  prolonged  ova¬ 
tion."  — Detroit  Free  Press 

"Paul  Doktor  produces  star  perform¬ 
ance  (headline).  Not  for  many  years 
has  such  a  competent  master  of  the 
viola  been  heard  in  American  concert 
halls."  — Washington  (D.C.) 

Times-Herald 


For  detailed  information,  programs  and 
available  dates  please  write  to 

Artist  Management  Norma  Waldon 
16  West  55  St.,  New  York  City 

Paul  Doktor  is  a  member  of  the 
Am.  Symph.  Orch.  League 


"Symphony  Orchestras  . .  .  Valuable 
Community  Assets/' 

States  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum 


•  The  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund — an  austere  sounding  affair; 

I  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum.  Trustee — 
a  name  held  in  the  greatest  of 
respect,  but  one  which  conjures 
up  little  warmth  among  most 
community  symphony  orchestra 
groups  because  its  owner  is  un¬ 
known  to  them  personally — and 
the  more’s  the  pity! 

[Samuel  Rosenbaum  is  a  gra¬ 
cious.  charming  gentleman.  One 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  law¬ 
yers.  he  loves  music,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  music 
world  and  has  served  on  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  of  the  Philadelphia 
'  Orchestra  for  years.  He  collects 
English  folk  music,  has  commis¬ 
sioned  several  new  works  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  limited  harp  repertoire 
for  his  talented  soloist  wife  who 
was  solo  harpist  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  during  many 
successful  seasons.  And  though 
he  didn’t  admit  it,  Samuel  Rosen¬ 
baum  probably  plays  an  instru¬ 
ment  or  two. 

Furthermore,  he  combines  the 
legal  obligations  of  a  trusteeship 
with  a  conscientious  searching 
for  the  intent  and  spirit  behind 
the  trust  instrument.  As  Mr. 
Rosenbaum  explains  the  Trust 
Fund  and  its  administration,  the 
entire  project  comes  alive,  human 
and  personal  and  you  suddenly 
know  why  the  recording  indus¬ 
try,  the  AF  of  M  and  the  U.S. 
Government  all  joined  forces  in 
practically  shanghaing  him  for 
the  job  of  Trustee  of  the  Music 
Performance  Fund. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  New  York, 
I  asked  Mr.  Rosenbaum  for  an 
appointment,  but  we  discovered 
that  it  couldn’t  be  arranged  dur¬ 
ing  the  usual  working  schedule. 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  he 
stated  and  without  hesitation  of¬ 
fered  to  devote  a  good  share  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  League 
making  a  special  trip  to  his  office 
in  order  to  do  so.  And  it’s  been 
a  long  time  since  I’ve  learned  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time. 

I  learned  exactly  how  the  trust 
fund  came  into  existence,  how  it 
may  be  used,  how  it  may  not  be 
used  and  I  also  learned  that  its 
trustee  is  trying  to  see  to  it  that 
the  fund  does  just  what  it’s  sup¬ 
posed  to  do — provide  more  em¬ 
ployment  for  more  musicians  and 
at  the  same  time  extend  the  musi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  opportunities  of 
this  nation.  Also,  I  learned  from 
a  man  of  wide  experience  many  of 
the  things  he  has  come  to  regard 
as  basic  in  developing  support 
and  stability  for  symphony  orch¬ 
estras. 

“If,  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  (or 
any  other  city  in  the  U.S.)  you 
were  to  announce  the  presentation 
of  a  drama  in  the  original  French, 
to  be  performed  by  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  French  players  in  the 
world,  you  probably  would  have 
three  different  groups  of  people 
in  the  market  for  tickets,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Rosenbaum. 


“First,  you  would  have  the  few 
people  who  would  understand 
every  word  of  the  play  and  would 
come  solely  for  the  enjoyment 
and  entertainment  the  production 
offered  them.  Second,  you  would 
have  the  people  who,  for  various 
reasons,  felt  that  it  served  their 
personal  interests  to  be  seen  at 
the  play.  Third,  you  would  have 
a  few  people  who  would  come 
from  sheer  curiosity,  and  in  my 
opinion — the  total  audience  would 
be  pretty  small  compared  to  the 
population  of  the  city. 

“Now,  when  we  talk  about  sym¬ 
phony  music,  we  are  talking 
about  a  language  which — just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  French  play — 
is  not  yet  an  integral  part  of 
anything  like  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  We  must  not 
become  frustrated,  embittered, 
scornful  nor  cynical  about  the 
situation.  It  exists — just  as  a 
day  of  rain  exists  now  and  then, 
and  like  the  rainy  day,  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  practical,  unemo¬ 
tional  manner.  As  the  years  roll 
by,  more  and  more  people  are  be¬ 
coming  exposed  to  symphony 
music  through  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  and  slowly  they  become  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Eventually  some 
of  them  become  listeners  and  pa¬ 
trons  of  symphony  music.  The 
amazing  growth  of  your  commu¬ 
nity  symphony  orchestras  is  proof 
in  itself  of  the  increased  interest 
in  symphony  music. 

“However,  just  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  at  this  time,  enough 
people  sufficiently  interested  to 
enable  symphonies  to  support 
themselves  from  ticket  sales — that 
is  no  black  mark  against  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras!  A  symphony 
is  a  community  institution  just 
like  a  library  or  a  museum,  and 
no  one  has  the  faintest  notion 
that  those  institutions  should  be 
self  supporting. 

“Furthermore,  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  is  one  of  the  finest  assets 
which  a  city  can  offer  to  its  world 
of  industry  and  finance.  When 
I  go  to  Europe,  I  find  all  I  need  to 
do  is  identify  my  home  town  as 
the  parent  city  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  immediately  that 
places  me  in  the  minds  of  Euro¬ 
peans  as  coming  from  a  city  of 
cultural  interests.  Most  of  these 
people  know  little  and  care  less 
i.bout  Philadelphia’s  great  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  its  wonderful 
hospitals  and  buildings.  Those  are 
taken  for  granted  as  being  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  any  American  city. 
But  our  city  is  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  world  over  because  of 
its  symphony  orchestra  and  the 
Liberty  Bell. 

“That  kind  of  a  city  reputation 
attracts  new  residents,  new  busi¬ 
ness,  new  growth — all  of  which  is 
the  life  blood  of  the  industrial  and 
financial  interests.  And  that  is 
why  business  and  industry — when 
properly  approached — are  per¬ 
fectly  logical  supporters  for  any 
city’s  orchestra.  Corporations  can 


justify  such  an  expenditure  to 
their  stockholders — a  thing  they 
must  do,  of  course!” 

“And  the  proper  approach  to 
business  and  industry,  what  is  it, 
Mr.  Rosenbaum?”  I  asked. 

“For  the  greatest  success,  it 
probably  should  come  through 
the  financial  leaders  of  the 
community — which  in  America’s 
world  is  the  banking  industry. 
Your  orchestra  must  sell  the 
community’s  leading  banking  in¬ 
interests  on  the  value  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  city  possessing  and 
supporting  a  symphony  orchestra. 
And,  mind  you,  the  orchestra 
must  be  the  best  possible  orches¬ 
tra  which  can  be  developed  in 
that  community.” 

I  hope  all  of  you  may  have  the 
privilege  of  getting  acquainted 
with  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum, 
Trustee  of  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund — music  lover, 
philosopher  and  brilliant  lawyer 
with  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
smile  in  his  voice.  It’s  good  to 
know  there  are  folks  like  him  in 
this  world.  HMT. 

(A  memorandum  on  Mr.  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  discussion  of  The  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund  and  its 
application  to  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  is  being  issued 
to  League  members.) 

QUINCY'S  ADVENTURE— 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
made  available  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Art,  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  Institute,  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  an  exhibition  of  original 
paintings,  arts  and  crafts  created 
by  the  local  artists  of  Quincy  and 
Adams  County. 

“But  what  about  budgets,  in¬ 
come,  expenses,  deficits,  etc? 
Where  does  all  the  money  come 
from?”  is  the  next  question  of  the 
experienced,  metropolitan  area 
music  and  arts  patron  accustomed 
to  the  rigors  of  financing  culture. 

The  answer  is  that  in  the 
Quincy  arts  activities  there  isn’t 
a  great  deal  of  cash  involved — 
considering  the  wealth  of  cultural 
activity.  The  main  reason  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  carried  on  is  the  fact 
that  all  arts  groups  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are  pulling  together  under 
the  effective  leadership  of  the 
Society  toward  the  common  goal 
of  a  finer  cultural  life  in  Quincy. 
Secondly,  most  of  the  time  and 
talent — both  musical  and  adminis¬ 
trative,  is  contributed  by  members 
of  the  community  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  actual  cash 
comes  from  the  citizens  who  wish 
to  contribute  to  the  project. 

Each  member  group  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  manage  its  own  af¬ 
fairs  within  the  master  plan  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Society.  As  and 
when  they  can,  the  member 
groups  becom.e  self  sustaining 
through  their  own  efforts  in  ob¬ 
taining  patrons  and  by  occasion¬ 
ally  “passing  the  hat”  at  concerts. 
The  ^ciety  stands  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  somewhat  as  a  patient 
and  fond  parent  ready  to  advise, 
occasionally  imposing  a  needed 
bit  of  guidance  and  if  necessary 
giving  financial  assistance.  Under 
this  plan,  the  Civic  Band  and  the 
Choral  Society  have  now  become 


almost  completely  self  sustaining, 
thus  enabling  the  Society  to  place 
more  of  its  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
some  other  member  group  more 
in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

During  the  calendar  year  of 
1949,  the  Society  operated  on 
about  ^,000.00. 

Certainly,  the  Society  could  use 
more  money — lots  of  it!  It  has 
many  plans  for  the  future;  plans 
to  develop  the  Little  Symphony 
to  a  full  scale  orchestra,  plans  to 
build  one  or  perhaps  two  auditor¬ 
iums,  plans  to  remodel  the  second 
flood  of  “The  Barn,”  and  plans  to 
develop  many  other  of  the  arts. 

However,  the  Quincy  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  fine,  community - 
wide  cultural  program  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  only  a  modest  finan¬ 
cial  outlay  providing  there  is  in¬ 
spired  leadership  which  can  in¬ 
telligently  channel  the  use  and 
development  of  the  existing  tal¬ 
ents  and  facilities  to  be  found  in 
practically  every  American  com¬ 
munity. 

NEW  LEAGUE  MEMBERS 

Organizations 

Ashland  Junior  College  Civic 
Orchestra  (Ky.) 

Baton  Rouge  Symphony  (La.) 

Brevard  Music  Festival  Orches¬ 
tra  (N.C.) 

♦Buffalo  Philharmonic  (N.Y.) 

Colorado  Springs  Public  Lib¬ 
rary  (Colo.) 

Elkhart  Symphony  (Ind.) 

Louisville  Philharmonic  (Ky.) 

•Minneapolis  Symphony  (Minn.) 

Phoenix  Symphony  (Ariz.) 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
(Arcadia,  Calif.) 

Utica  Public  Library  (N.  Y.) 

Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater 
Chicago 

•Service  Members. 

Individuals 

Allen  H.  Chase,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Wilford  P.  Cra^vford,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Dow  Symphony,  Midland, 
Michigan. 

Henry  Denecke,  Conductor, 
Northwest  Sinfonietta,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Graham,  Board  mem¬ 
ber  of  reorganized  Akron  (Ohio) 
Symphony. 

Christakis  Modinos,  Conductor, 
Watertown  Symphony,  Water- 
town,  New  York. 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conduc¬ 
tor  Charlotte  Symphony  and  Bre¬ 
vard  Music  Festival  Symphony, 
North  Carolina. 

•Kai  Rasmussen,  President, 
Scandinavian  Symphony,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr.  Willard  Shair,  Board  Mem¬ 
ber,  Quincy  Little  Symphony, 
Quincy,  Ill. 

Alexander  H.  Ware,  Director  of 
Public  School  Music,  Anniston, 
Ala. 

Richard  H.  Waring,  Ass’t  Mgr., 
Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Wichita  Symphony  Board  Mem¬ 
bers:  Witchita,  Kansas.  Mrs.  Olive 
Ann  Beech,  Dr.  Leroy  F.  Beve¬ 
ridge,  Mrs.  James  Gillespie,  Har¬ 
old  A.  Jones,  Hobert  Kilgore.  Hi¬ 
ram  W.  Lewis,  Dr.  Jerome  Mena- 
ker.  Miss  Sally  Murdock,  M.  C. 
Naftzger,  Miss  Louise  Powell, 
Charles  J.  Slawson. 

•Patron  Member. 


IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN  .  .  . 

ALABAMA 

Gadsden  is  forming  a  symphonic  group  under  the  sponsorship 
of  its  new  community  music  organization.  Musicians  from  several 
nearby  communities  including  Anniston  will  play  in  the  orchestra. 

Montgomery  Symphony,  though  only  in  its  second  season, 
will  present  two  children’s  concerts  during  1951-52. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix  Symphony  has  worked  out  cooperative  student  schol¬ 
arship  plans  with  Arizona  State  College  to  help  strengthen  the 
orchestra  playing  personnel.  The  scholarships  are  substantial 
and  interested  applicants  should  write  to  the  Phoenix  Symphony, 
19  East  Coronado  Rd.,  Phoenix.  Arizona.  The  scholarship  plan  is 
in  addition  to  an  industrial  committee  set-up  which  helps  obtain 
employment  for  needed  adult  musicians. 

CONNECTICUT 

Norwalk  Symphony  has  scheduled  the  following  concerts  for 
the  1951-52  season:  3  Monday  evening  subscription  concerts,  3 
Sunday  afternoon  Family  and  Children’s  concerts  and  3  music 
appreciation  evenings. 

FLORIDA 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony  solved  the  problem  of  getting  the 
names  of  orchestra  organization  officers,  directors  and  patrons  on 
the  orchestra  letter  heads  by  designing  stationery  lO^^"  wide. 
The  names  are  printed  on  both  sides  of  a  2V4"  strip  on  the  left 
side.  This  strip  is  then  folded  back  on  the  sheet  thus  bringing 
the  finished  letterhead  to  the  standard  8'‘2xll  inch  size.  It’s  no 
doubt  rather  an  expensive  letterhead — but  most  attractive  and 
neatly  solves  the  “names”  problem. 

INDIANA 

Lafayette  Symphony,  organized  in  the  spring  of  1951,  contrib¬ 
uted  its  services  to  help  in  the  success  of  the  National  Convocation 
of  Methodist  Youth  which  drew  5,000  Methodist  teen  agers  to 
Purdue  University’s  Music  Hall  early  in  September.  (See  Time 
Magazine,  Sept.  10.) 

KANSAS 

Wichita  Symphony  women  players  have  forsaken  the  tradi¬ 
tional  black  and  white  concert  costumes  in  favor  of  gold  blouses 
and  full,  black,  ballerina  length  skirts.  The  change  was  made  in 
deference  to  an  audience  demand  for  “more  color  on  stage.” 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge  Symphony  is  presenting  6  free  children’s  concerts 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Two  series  of  three  concerts  each  are 
scheduled  for  November  and  February.  Each  concert  will  be 
given  in  three  different  public  schools  on  succeeding  weeks. 

MICHIGAN 

Dow  Symphony  has  engaged  a  new  conductor — Wilford  B. 
Crawford.  Dr.  Theodore  Vosburgh,  former  conductor,  will  give 
full  time  to  the  overall  direction  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company’s 
fabulous  music  department. 

Twin  City  Symphon.v  previewed  its  first  full  season  in  the 
initial  issue  of  “Symphony  News” — a  green,  mimeograph  sheet 
chock  full  of  symphony  news  including  announcements  about  re¬ 
hearsals,  concerts,  committees,  board  and  women’s  auxiliary 
meetings,  brief  report  on  the  League  1951  national  convention, 
notes  on  “money  matters”  and  an  announcement  that  Conductor 
Carl  Anton  Wirth  had  turned  columnist  for  a  weekly  symphony 
column  in  both  local  newspapers.  “Symphony  Notes”  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  Benton  Harbor-St.  Joseph  area. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Symphony  will  present  a  concert  version  of 
Richard  Strauss’  “Salome”  using  a  cast  of  6  artists  and  orchestra. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  Symphony  is  working  out  cooperative  scholarships 
with  Millsaps  College  in  order  to  help  strengthen  the  personnel 
of  both  institutions.  Applicants  should  write  to  Theodore  C. 
Russell,  Conductor,  Jackson  Symphony,  Box  5014,  Station  A, 
Jackson  5,  Mississippi. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic  held  orchestral  auditions  in  September 
for  all  present  and  prospective  orchestra  members.  Auditions 
were  strictly  private,  included  the  playing  of  a  short  selection 
of  the  candidate’s  own  choosing  and  sight  reading  from  standard 
orchestral  repertoire  before  the  audition  committee.  The  St. 
Louis  Philharmonic  regularly  has  a  long  waiting  list  of  musicians 
wishing  to  play  with  the  organization. 

Springfield  Symphony’s  new  correspondence  envelopes  are 
print^  in  blue  ink,  and  slanted  across  the  mid-left  end  of  the 
envelope  are  the  words  “18th  Season” — a  fine  reminder  of  the 
orchestra’s  stability. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  Symphony  is  stepping  up  its  season  to  double  con¬ 
certs  this  year.  And  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  orches¬ 
tra  was  unable  to  complete  its  season  because  of  lack  of  support 
and  community  interest.  The  appointment  of  James  Christian 
Pfohl  as  conductor,  reorganization  of  the  orchestra  and  the  board 


Recent  Visitors  at  the 
League  Office 

Mr.  Agnew  H.  Bahnson,  Jr., 

Pres.  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Mr.  James  R.  Lerch,  Conductor, 

Winston-Salem  Symphony. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wise,  Conductor, 

Columbian  County  Symphony, 

Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Mr.  'Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Symphony. 

Mr.  Richard  Flagg,  Pres.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Symphony  Society. 

Mr.  Louis  Capuldini,  Member  of 
publicity  committee  and  bassoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sym-  tor — Birmingham  Symphony  and 
phony.  Past  President  of  The  League. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Rixman,  Secretary, - 

Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Symphony.  Ralph  Black,  former  manager  of 

Charles  Blake,  Director  —  the  Chattanooga  Philharmonic  re- 
Charles  Blake  Productions  of  signed  his  position  to  take  over 
Hollywood.  the  management  of  the  Buffalo 

Arthur  Bennet  Lipkin,  Conduc-  Philharmonic. 

and  the  establishment  of  a  women’s  committee  are  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  success  of  the  orchestra. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  Philharmonic’s  concert  soloists  again  will  be  sponsored 
by  individual  business  houses  this  season.  The  soloists  are  select¬ 
ed  jointly  by  the  sponsor  and  the  orchestra  organization. 
TENNESSEE 

Kingsport  Symphony  held  a  season  “kick-off”  meeting  on 
September  24,  attended  by  orchestra  members,  board  members, 
patrons  and  audience  folks.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  spoke  to  the  group  on  the  national  significance  of 
community  symphonies. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield  Symphony  provides  symphony  organization  speakers 
for  programs  of  various  community  civic  and  social  groups 
throughout  the  year. 

Charleston  Symphony  will  be  host  to  all  blind  persons  in  the 
area  for  the  season’s  concerts.  The  plan  was  developed  by  Willem 
Schultze,  veteran  fist  cellist  of  the  orchestra  who  will  present 
program  previews  before  each  concert  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  newly  formed  recreation  club  of  the  Blind. 

League  Membership  Application 

Individual  Memberships  . . . . — . $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  under . .  .  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,000  to  $25,000  .  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,(>00  . . .  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships  . . . . $35.00  annually 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA'nON 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual . . 

Address  . . . 


Amount  enclosed  — . 

Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

THE  NEWS  LETTER 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League 

P.  O.  BOX  164 

CHARLESTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Another  well  informed  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  board! 

Members  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony  executive  board  are 
taking  out  associate  member¬ 
ships  in  the  League  so  that 
they  may  each  personally  re¬ 
ceive  all  League  materials. 

The  League  now  awards  the 
title  of  “Best  Informed  Sym¬ 
phony  Boards”  to  the  Wichita, 
Kalamazoo,  Quincy  (Ill.)  and 
Fort  Wayne  orchestra  execu¬ 
tive  boards. 


